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THE ART OF PREACHING.* 


“ Anp I will give you pastors according to my heart, which shall feed you with know- 
ledge and understanding.—JER. 3: 15. 


One part of a shepherd’s office is to feed the flock. Of our 
blessed Saviour it was predicted that he should “ feed his flock 
like a shepherd.”+ The same office he delegated to the under- 
shepherds. He charged Peter, the chief of the apostles, to feed 
his sheep and to feed his lambs.t Peter transmitted the charge 
to the other pastors: “Feed the flock of God which is among 
you; and when the Chief Shepherd shall appear, ye shall receive 
a crown of glory which fadeth not away.”§ The food with which 


* Delivered before the Pastoral Association of Massachusetts, in Boston, May 25th, 
1825. Reprinted by request. See Editor's note at the end of this discourse. 
+ Isa. 40: 11. ¢ John 21: 16-17. § 1 Pet. 5: 2-4, 
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the shepherds are to supply the flock is pointed out in the text: 
they are to feed it “with knowledge and understanding.” The 
principal means of doing this is by the preaching of the Gospel, 

I have risen to address the Pastoral Association. The first ser- 
mon before this body was on the duty of prayer for divine wis- 
dom. It was a good beginning. What subject can I select more 
suitable for this second sermon than that of preaching? After the 
pastor has prayed for wisdom to direct him in the investigation of 
truth, and in the discharge of his office, he must then proceed to 
feed the flock with knowledge and understanding by faithfully 
and skillfully preaching the le But how shall he faithfully 
and skillfully preach the Gospel ? 

I am not Latagaoag 95 enough to think that I can strike out 
any thing new on this subject ; nor does the time or the occasion 
admit of any thing like a syllabus of the rules which belong toa 
system of sacred rhetoric. If in the few hints which I shall sub- 
mit I can encourage even the weakest of my brethren to a more 
faithful and impressive exhibition of truth, my labor will not be 
in vain. I shall, 

I. Make some observations on the rules of rhetoric as they 
stand related to the pulpit. 

II. Develop some of the leading principles which ought to regn- 
late this species of public speaking. 

III. Point out some faults tu be avoided. 

I. I am to make some observations on the rules of rhetoric as 
they stand related to the pulpit. 

Some advances may be made by native eloquence without rules. 
There were orators before there were rhetoricians; and rhetoric 
drew its first rules from observations made on orations previously 
ig ei Indeed, rules at first rather serve to cramp genius, 

y deranging its acquired habits without regulating its operations 
with steadiness and effect. To preserve the advantages of original 
genius amidst the necessary restraints, we must make the acquisi- 
tions of education a second nature.* But no art can be carried to 
perfection without the science on which it is bottomed. None, in 
short, will deny the necessity of rules who would not place a 
clown in the pulpit. 

But the danger is, that a disproportionate stress will be laid on 
some rules and too little on others ; too much for instance on pol- 
ishing the style, on an orderly conduct of a discourse, and on a 
graceful delivery ; and too little on a deep impression of divine 
truth, a fervent desire to win souls to Christ, and on following na- 
ture out into her impassioned language and tones. A still greater 


* Pope has hit this point exactly : 


“ But ease in writing flows from art, not chance ; 
As those move easiest who have learnt to dance.” 
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danger is, that we shall allow our judgment (which onght only to 
be guided) to be fettered with written rules, instead of followin 
those more important ones which every original and experienc 
mind forms for itself. Sir Joshua Reynolds says: “ What we now 
eall genius begins, not where rules end, but where known, vulgar, 
and trite rules have no longer any place. The roles by which 
men of extraordinary parts work, are either such as they discover 
by their own peculiar observation, or of such a nice texture as not 
easily to admit of handling or expressing in words.” A very 
small part of the rules by which a writer of genius and taste and 
experience is guided, were ever embodied in language. He has 
formed them for himself by studying the constitution of man and 
making observations on the success and failure of different at- 
tempts and the causes which led thereto; the very sources from 
which the first and all the later rhetoricians drew their rules. 
The constitution of man is, however, a field which still remains in 
a great measure enexplored. At least thé discoveries which in- 
dividuals have here made have been but very partially reported. 
Indeed, so slavishly attached have the moderns been to the rules 
of composition laid down in the books, that they have done little 
more than translate those which originated with Aristotle, Cicero, 
and Quintilian. If preachers would resort more frequently to 
their own studied consciousness under different speakers, and less 
servilely to those rules which have produced the sermons of a 
Blair, they would be more eloquent and do more good. Too 
much attention to rules out of the mind, will just serve to render 
a preacher elegant and popular and useless. Try it in your com- 
mon conversation. Let your chief attention be directed to your 
style and address, and the soul of your conversation has evaporat- 
ed. Let your attention be engrossed by your subject or by an 
earnest desire to impart instruction or pleasure to those around 
you, and you are a different man. 

- But the rules which have been prescribed by rhetoricians are 
specially detective as they apply to the pulpit. Instead of direct- 
ing the preacher to go forth with his eye fixed on God alone, with 
no weapon in his hands but “the sword of the Spirit,” to excite 
passions not natural to men, and to produce a radical change of heart 
and life ; they send him forth to work a transient effect on the 
natural passions by the mere power of eloquence. This is less to 
be wondered at when it is considered how different from all other 
kinds of oratory is that of the pulpit, and that these rules were de- 
rived from the heathen who had no idea of simple truth’s being 
employed by a divine power to awaken the highest passions of 

the soul, passions too not natural to men. The operation which 
takes place in a Christian church by the power of truth and the 
divine Spirit, is wholly different from that which took place in a 
Roman forum by the influence of Cicero’s eloquence. Here the 
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aim was to awaken none but natural passions, to subside as soon 
as awakened, without any regard to the permanent moral dispo- 
sitions of men, and of course without reliance on any power high- 
er than the native force of oratory. In like manner the modern 
orator at the bar and in the senate depends on himself alone, and 
without an ally attempts to take the citadel by storm. Pelagians 
may do the same in the pulpit: but ministers of Christ know that 
here the victory is to be won, “not by might nor by power, but 
by” the “Spirit” of the “ Lord ;” and they rely on the energy of 
truth in the hands of the Spirit to produce, not natural and tran- 
sient effects, but supernatural and permanent transformations of 
heart and life. 
_ Another respect in which the rules of rhetoric are inadapted to 
the pulpit is, that they take no account of that sinking down into 
nothing which precedes an acceptance of Christ — that dying 
which Paul experienced on the plains of Damascus “ when the 
commandment came.” * None of the rhetoricians seem to consid- 
er the condition inrwhich the > finds mankind. It is that 
of prisoners condemned to die. Ministers are sent to offer them 
life upon condition that they will humble themselves and submit 
to their King—upon condition that they will own the justice of 
their condemnation, and die to all hope in themselves, and rise up 
to a new life of hope in Christ. They are in a far different state 
from that of an Athenian populace high in their own estimation 
and preparing to resist the dominion of Macedon. They are not 
to be excited to live and act with their own native vigor, but to 
die that they may be made alive. Rbhetoricians tell us that when 
we would persuade we must. address only the active passions of 
hope, ambition, anger, and the like, or at farthest the intermediate 
ones of joy, love, compassion, etc., and never the torpid passions 
of sorrow, fear, and shame ; implying that some of the most essen- 
tial principles which the preacher has to address are not fit for the 
purpose of persuasion. And so indeed it would be if his aim was 
to rouse his hearers to violent action, as to march against Philip. 
But if he can move them to sorrow and bring them to lie low at 
their Maker’s feet, he has gained his point as much as Cicero did 
when he enkindled a general indignation against Catiline. This 
mistake has run through society. The greater part of religious 
people, I fear, do not urge the sinner on till he is dead, but begin 
to talk of administering consolation as soon as he is awakened. 
The rules of rhetoric, thus derived from a heathen source, and 
fostered in colleges where the spirit of the world has too much 
prevailed, have not been sufficiently baptized to apply to the pul- 
it. They have bestowed too much attention on elegance and too 
Fittle on utility. They have taught young men how to make a 





* Rom. 7: 9. 
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eharacter, rather than how to advance the kingdom of Christ; the 
very way that every feeling of nature leads. In prescribing the 
means of moving the passions, they have fastened the attention too 
much and too immediately on figurative language, and have thus 
set young men and young ministers upon manufacturing tropes 
and figures without a particle of feeling. They should have plac- 
ed the efficiency in the language of passion, which, when roused, 
always rouses the imagination, and thus transfuses, mostly in figu- 
rative language, the feelings of the speaker into the hearers. I 
will only add, that rhetoric has put the orator upon examining the 
feelings of the human mind towards natural objects, but has not 
taught him to.examine the motions of the carnal heart and of the 
pious mind towards God and religion, that he may be enabled to 
describe these feelings graphically, and to address them with 
effect. 

II. I am to develop some of the leading principles which ought 
to regulate this species of public speaking. 

In every sermon the supreme object ought to be to do good. 
Yn forming your general style of preaching, ask yourself, not what 
will surround you with temporary applause, but what sort of 
preachers scattered through the world would forin the most glo- 
rions Church for Christ, and bring most souls to heaven, and 
strive to be one of them. Go forth with a sense of absolute de- 
pendence on God. Always approach the sanctuary with a prayer 
on your tongue, and with a strong desire in your heart for the 
salvation of men. Bathe your mind in your subject, and preach 
every sermon as though it were your last. Keep your eye chiefly 
on the conscience. Take more pains to show your hearers that 
they have violated obligations ak ought to do the service required, 
than that it would be pleasant and for their interest. If you wish 
to astonish only, make short and no eal fa to the passions, 
and just as your hearers begin to feel, stop: but if you wish to do 
execution, follow it up—leave no stone unturned. A man less 
pressed with desire, will state his case and a few arguments in 
point, and there calmly leave it. But a man who feels unable to 
quit till he has gained you, will surprise you with specimens of 
his invention. When you think he has exhausted the subject, he 
will bring forward new matter; not forced in, (that makes the 
heavy preacher.) but so necessary, that you wonder you should 
have thought the subject ended without it. It is not the heavy 
after-piece of a jaded spirit, but the very speaking of the soul. 

Some preachers please the Church and some the world. Be- 
ware of a wish to be admired! The way to be popular with the 
serious and wise is not to seek it. The way to be divinely elo- 
gent is not to set up this for an object, but to steep the soul in 
heavenly truth. Let it not be so much your aim to polish as to 
point. Do not always choose the most popular and splendid sub- 
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jects. Ask your Acart what text to take. Never write a sermon 
merely because you must. When you are hunting for matter 
barely to fill up half an hour, it will always be uninteresting. 
Live so and aa so that you will always have one subject that 
fills your heart, and take that. Write not so and so because you 
must fill a sermon, but because with present feelings you can not 
write otherwise. Consult your own joys or trials or necessities to 
know what to say and in what order. Copy your own heart and 
views. These are the most interesting sermons. Here heart an- 
swers to heart. 

The great engine to be employed is divine truth, and not argn- 
ments , ite from earthly sources, or a mere playing with the 
imagination and passions at a distance from divine truth. It is 
by the word of God that men are to be sanctified.* This is “the 
sword of the Spirit,”+ the “ fire” and the “ hammer that breaketh 
the rock in vor gt ® That preaching is the best which displays 
the most of God. hat can Seneca’s Morals or a treatise on the 
passions do in comparison with this? Look through Christendom 
and see: where does the kingdom of Christ flourish most? Is it 
where ministers are polite time-servers and entertain the ear with 
some refined moral treatise? or where the truth is preached in its 
plainness and simplicity? A natural effect of a deep dependence 
on God will be to exhibit the truths of his words in quick succes- 
sion and to point them at the conscience ; not to run out among 
human relations and events, and wander away from the soberness 
and solemnity of divine truth. There is such a thing as secular- 
izing the most sacred subject by a sort of profane hentia x. Thus 
in exhibiting the divine perfections, a man of imagination may 
take, for instance, the omnipotence of God, and illustrate it b 
the rolling of the sea and the sweeping of a whirlwind, all fanci- 
fully described, and calculated to take the mind from God and 
confine it to earth about as much as Thomson’s Seasons. I go to 
ehurch with an entirely different feeling and view and expecta- 
tion from what I have when I sit down to Homer. His image of 
the helmit emitting fires like the autumnal star of evening, affects 
me when I have formed my mind for amusement and poetry; 
but when I am at my devotions, such things belong to another 
world, and would chill and disgust me. 

Avoid remote matter—going round and round a subject witb- 
out coming to the point, like Paul. Much of this may be found 
in the specimens of Claude, where the ingenuity is often racked 
to bring forth what is of little worth. One would think that this 
distinguished Protestant regarded preaching as a decent and dig- 
nified presiding over the publie worship of an assembly in a great 
metropolis, and nothing more. Whitefield, or any man conver- 


* John 17: 17. ¢ Eph. 6: 17, ¢ Jer. 23: 29 
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sant with scenes of the Holy Ghost, would have given different 
specimens. A man with the heart of a Seneca may find matter 
enough around about Christianity to fill the discourses of half a 
century, without ever preaching a Gospel sermon. 

. Shun not to declare the whole counsel of God; not all at once, 
but as the people are able to bear it; not in a tortuous manner, 
but directly and explicitly. Use not circumlocution to avoid the 
word hell. Say not Deity or the Being who rules the world, but 
God. The greatest prudence lies in obeying him and securing his 
protection. But use “acceptable words.”* Avoid terms that are 
peculiarly obnoxious when others will do as well, Be gentle and 
affectionate in your manner. Show no pride in speaking of oppos- 
ers. Desceud not to the unmanliness of making your pulpit your 
fort from which to assail your enemies. When you have occa- 
sion to speak of the character and prospects of sinners, let it ap- 
pear to be done, (and to appear natural it must be real,) not from 
delight in their misery, or from exultation at being raised above 
them, or from a propensity to threaten and arraign, but from ne- 
cessity and love ; and make it manifest, from your compassionate 
looks and softened tones, that the description gives you pain. 
There is an opposite manner, as useless as it is disgusting; a talk- 
ing of sinners and their punishment in a hard-hearted way; 
throwing out things in a disjointed, harsh, unfeeling style, and 
not in an affectionate, convincing, affecting, pungent manner; 
denouncing them in general terms and declaiming about hell-fire, 
without taking any sober pains to fix a conviction of sin upon the 
heart; in a word, throwing about coruscations of lightning with- 
out awakening any sense of guilt. 

But, my brethren, we have something more to deal with than 
the understanding; we must address also the imagination and pas- 
sions. I have said that the eloquence of the pulpit differs from 
all other kinds of oratory in two respects ; first, in that the power 
which gives it success is supernatural; secondly, that the only 
means to be relied on are the truths of God. Now, both of these 
circumstances admit of a qualification which, while it lessens the 
difference between this and other species of oratory, shows that 
the whole man must be addressed from the pulpit as well as at 
the bar and in the senate. The remark which is to qualify the 
first circumstance is, that the supernatural operations of God go 
so much in a line with nature, that what would affect a man with- 
out the Spirit would be more likely to be carried by the Spirit to 
his heart; else there would be no reason for improving our man- 
ner by education at all, and all that would be necessary would be 
to study divine truth and lay it before the understanding in the 
coarsest plebeian dress. We must therefore conclude that a skill- 


* Eccl, 12; 10; see also Prov. 16; 21; and 25; 11, 12. 
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ful address to the whole man is consistent with absolute depend- 
ence on the Spirit of God, and, I will add, as consistent as the use 
of any other means. The end of all the means of grace is to bring 
divine truth into contact with the consciousness and sensibilities 
of the soul. What do sacraments and sabbaths and sacred music 
and a written and preached word and the dispensations of provi- 
dence, more? And just this and no more is accomplished, as I 
shall presently show, by addresses to all the faculties of the mind. 
Truth is thus brought into contact with the whole man. But after 
ministers have preached ever so eloquently and long, when sin- 
ners are bowed, as great a wonder is wrought, and by God alone, 
as when Jericho fell. And if with the most impassioned appeals 
we go forth relying on God as the only efficient agent, we go forth 
as Joshua and as Gideon and as David did. 

The remark which is to qualify the second circumstance is, that 
though the preacher, unlike all other orators, is limited to divine 
truth as his means, he, no more than they, is limited to the under- 
standing as the object of address. For, in the first place, he must 
speak to the whole man in order to bring divine truth clearly be- 
fore the understanding. That vivacity of style which is addressed 
to the imagination and passions, serves greatly to strengthen be- 
lief, by fixing the attention, by aiding the memory, by exhibitin 
a lively picture of the subject, giving to the mind a fuller an 
stronger view of it, and by the analogical arguments contained in 
rhetorical comparisons and other similar figures.* Every one 
knows that truth may be introduced to the view of the understand- 
ing mpm the medium of the — I never saw the worth 
of the soul as when I had a child lying at the point of death—the 
truth in this instance opening to my understanding throngh the 
medium of parental affection. In the second place, truth, in all 
its interesting aspects and relations, is adapted, not to the under- 
standing alone, but to the imagination and passions and conscience 
and will. Are the amazing truths of the love of God, the mission 
and death of Christ, our infinite rnin by sin, the final judgment, 
an eternal heaven and an eternal hell, to be contemplated, like 
mathematical verities, without emotion? There is no holiness in 
mere speculation. All holiness primarily consists in passion. No- 
thing but passion is directly enjoined, and nothing outward but 
the fruit of passion: for love, “the fulfilling of the law,” is a pas 
sion ; and so is gratitude and repentance and desire and compas- 
sion and joy in the Holy Ghost. Without passion we could not 
be holy. Without passion we could not be persuaded to act at 


* There is a near relationship between imagery and ratiocination ; the latter consist- 
ing in a comparison of ideas whose resemblance is more obvious; the former in a com- 
parison of ideas whose resemblance escapes ordinary observation. “ Moral reasoning,” 
says Campbell, “is but a kind of comparison ;” and “ rhetorical comparisons,” he adds, 
are “ but arguments from analogy.” 
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all; for there would be nothing to which a motive conld be ad- 
dressed. If we loved or cared for nothing, what could induce us # 
Without passion, therefore, we could not exercise the power of will; 
of course could not move; in short, should be nothing but intellect- 
ual statues. Doubtless, then, passion and the kindred power, 
imagination, were made for the service of God, and ought to be 
enlisted. For what other end was sacred music ordained, with 
« — and hymns and spiritual songs,” but to operate on these 
owers 
, We are so constituted, that when the passions are excited, the 
imagination is roused, and when it is roused, it naturally pours it- 
self out in its own proper dialect of figures. If, then, we may not 
use figurative language, we must either suppress passion or ex- 
press it in language unnatural to man, and incapable of being un- 
derstood. The former would convert us into intellectual icebergs ; 
the latter would prevent us from imparting our feelings to others. 
Either would lead to a religion of mere notions. If we take this 
ound, there are other sects who will find out that men have feel- 
ings and will bear down all before them. If we take this ground, 
our churches will either sink into a notional religion or go off to 
other denominations who know how to address the whole man. 

On the other hand, a figurative style undictated by passion and 
got up by labor is still more frigid and disgusting. Like the sky 
in a wintry night, it may sparkle, but it freezes. Never go outof 
your way to select a flower, but if it comes in your path, be not 
afraid to take it up. 

There is no book on the face of the earth which addresses itself 
so strongly to the imagination and passions as the Bible. The 
prejudices against appeals to these powers have arisen in part 
from witnessing bad specimens, in which the onset was made, not 
by a close application of divine truth, but by a press of other con- 
siderations ; not to subserve a religious impression, but to produce 
a stage effect, and often in strained and unnatural language. No- 
thing of all this is found in the Scriptures. In their appeals to 
the passions, they employ of course nothing but divine truth, 
though often conveyed through the medium of natural affections, 
All their appeals are subservient to a religious impression. Not 
like some popular preachers who will make you weep, and having 
dissolved you, will turn away; they labor to impress on the molt- 
en mass the image of God, and show that they dissolved it for no 
other end. And as to their style, they address nature in the very 
language of nature. Look at the story of Joseph and his breth- 
ren, the Lamentations of Jeremiah, the parable of. the prodigal 
son, and the visit of Mary to the sepulcher: how infinitely differ- 
ent from those splendid declamations or blustering harangues 
which, with high professions of warmth, breathe none of the tones 
of nature, and betray a total want of feeling! 
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We have but few specimens of the preaching of Paul; but 
there is one sentence in his address to the elders of Ephesus which 
lets us in to his manner of preaching in that city for a consider- 
able time: ‘“‘ Remember that by the space of three years I ceased 
not to warn every one night and day wira tears.”* Surely a 

reacher standing on this isthmus of time, with two worlds open- 
ing upon him, with Calvary on the one hand and a dying race on 
the other, has enough to rouse his feelings. By all the means 
which the most impassioned eloquence can furnish, he ought to 
strive to bring the truth of God home to the soul; not to set off 
his own character, nor to soothe with pleasant sounds, nor to dazzle 
with the splendor of tropes, but to set the loveliness and glory ot 
truth in full blaze before the eye. Here let him spurn the earth 
and rise above criticism itself.+ 


* Acts 20: 31. 

+ The following is one of the best passages in Campbell’s Philusophy of Rhetoric: 
“The imagination is charmed by a finished picture, wherein even drapery and orna- 
ment are not neglected; for here the end is pleasure. Would we penetrate further 
and agitate the soul, we must exhibit only some vivid strokes, some expressive features, 
not decorated as for show, (all ostentation being both despicable and hurtful here,) but 
such as appear the natural exposition of those bright and deep impressions made by the 
subject upon the speaker’s mind; for here the at is not pleasure but emotion. Would 
we not only touch the heart, but win it entirely to codperate with our views, those 
affecting lineaments must be so interwoven with our argument, as that from the passion 
excited our reasoning may derive importance, and so be fitted for commanding atten- 
tion, and by the justness of the reasoning, the passion may be more deeply rooted and 
enforced; and that thus both may be made to conspire in effectuating that persuasion 
which is the end proposed.” This amounts to the vehement or impassioned, which, he 
a has ‘‘ always been regarded as the supreme qualification in an orator.”—Book 1. 

p. 1. 

The following is among the best passages in Biair’s Lectures: ‘There is a third and 
still higher degree of eloquence, wherein a greater power is exerted over the human 
mind; by which we are not only convinced, but are interested, agitated, and carried 
along with the speaker; our passions are made to rise together with his; we enter into 
all his emotions—and are prompted to resolve or to act with vigor and warmth, The 
high eloquence which I have lust mentioned is always the offspring of passion. Aman 
may convince and even persuade others to act by mere reason and argument; but that 
degree of eloquence which gains the admiration of mankind and properly denominates 
one an orator, is never found without warmth or passion. Passion, when in such a de- 
gree as to rouse and kindle the mind without throwing it out of the possession of itself, 
is universally found to exalt all the human powers. It renders the mind infinitely 
more enlightened, more penetrating, more vigorous and masterly, than it is in its calm 
moments, A man actuated by a strong passion becomes much greater than he is at 
other times. He is conscious of more strength and force; he utters greater sentiments, 
conceives higher designs, and executes them with a boldness and a felicity, of which, 
on other occasions, he could not think himself capable. But chiefly with respect to 
persuasion is the power of passion felt. Almost every man in passion is eloquent. 
Then he is at no loss for words and arguments. He transmits to others, by a sort of 
contagious sympathy, the warm sentiments which he feels; his looks and gestures are 
all persuasive; and nature here shows herself infinitely more powerful than all art. 
This is the foundation of that just and noted rule: ‘Si vis me flere, dolendum est pri- 
mum ipsi tibi.’ Hence all labored declamation and affected ornaments of style, which 
show the mind to be cool and unmoved, are so inconsistent with persuasive eloquence. 
Hence all studied prettinesses in gesture or pronunciation detract so greatly from the 
weight of a spealzer. Hence to call a man cold is the same thing as to say that he is 
not eloquent.”—Lect. 25. 
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But you say, I would not exclude the passions—I only object to 
what may be called a passionate religion, and to that impassioned 
preaching which is calculated to produce it. The dispute then is 
not about the thing, but the degree. I shall doubtless acknow- 
ledge that among some enthusiasts, passion, instead of being the 
handmaid, has become the mistress of the house. For nothing of 
this do I plead. Reason is unquestionably to rule and passion to 
be subordinate. And as to the degree of passion allowable, I 
know of no other limit. As long as reason governs, I see nothin 
to blame in the fervors of “the rapt seraph that adores tied 
burns.” Who will say that the sacred passions which glowed in 
the heart of a David, a Watts, a Whitefield, and a Brainerd, 
though far removed from the ordinary coldness of mere didactic 
preachers, were disproportionate to the sublime truths they con- 
templated ? 

Still there is a counterfeit. Men may be carried away by a re- 
ligious frenzy who have very little religion. This is doubtless a 
thing to be guarded against. And this must be done by a clear 
and well-proportioned display of truth. One truth disproportion- 
ately dwelt upon may destroy the balance of the mind. Thus a 
part of the rays of the sun separated from the rest will stain your 
page red or orange or violet, but if the full light of heaven falls 
upon it, it will leave ita pure white. All truths seen in proper 
combinations, though they may elevate and astonish, will produce 
no frenzy. There was no frenzy in “the unenthusiastic Jesus,” 
with all the amazing truths of heaven beaming upon his soul. 
There is no frenzy in the Eternal Mind. 

Two things we see. David, with all his elevated views and 
devotions, has nothing excessive, nothing disproportionate. In all 
his excursions among the wonders of the divine perfections and 
government, he never loses his balance, is always self-possessed, 
always calm enough to express with propriety and dignity the 
amazing views which open on his soul; while others are carried 
away in a frenzy of religious zeal, whose ignorance, excesses, 
and uncharitableness, show them to be strangers to sanctified affec- 
tions. How then shall we distinguish “ the precious from the 
vile’? By the word of God, by reason, and by the Holy Ghost. 
In particular, let the question be decided by what the Spirit of 
God teaches when he descends — by that kind of feeling and 
preaching which he dictates in revivals of religion. What does 
the Spirit do? He does not enlarge the understanding; he only 
impresses divine truth upon the heart, and awakens those affec- 
tions which are suited to the truths impressed. Two things then 
are evinced by revivals of religion : that the Holy Ghost approves 
of strong affections, and that the truths of the Gospel are caleu- 
lated to excite them. It is a good rule to make the generality of 
your sermons such as would most please and affect an audience in 
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a revival of religion. Razeed down by this rule, how many ser- 
mons, even of a practical form, would have little left! 

Would you successfully reach the soul, select the most proper 
ideas, open your eyes to view them, work up your mind to feel 
them, and then express them just as you view and feel them your- 
self. Select words best adapted to this, and let no flowers inter- 
rupt or disturb this precise expression. Let your style be such 
that the hearers will attend only to the thought, without consider- 
ing that you have any style. For this your style must be simple, 
easy, and natural. Let your manner be just such as nature puts 
on when she feels, and such that the serious hearer will not con- 
sider that you have any manner, but only feel the effect. Let 
your tones be solemn and affecting; not indifferent as though you 
were talking on a subject of no importance. The attitude, the 
eyes, the whole man should speak. No matter how pleasing a 
preacher is, if it is not the nan nor the writer nor the speaker 
that is admired, but the truths expressed—if behind his subject he 
hides not only himself but the ornaments of his style and the 
gracefulness of his action. All must appear so natural, so artless, 
so right from the heart, that nothing shall be thought of or felt or 
give pleasure or pain but the subject itself; just as in the case of 
a man who, in all the commotion of grief, is eloquently describing 
in private the stroke which has swept his children into the grave, 
Let your tones and action vary in different parts of your discourse, 

assing lightly over ligher matters and reserving your strength 
or those of more importance. Let this rule be carried from para- 
graphs to sentences, and from sentences to clauses. Avoid every 
thing violent and strongly dramatic. 





“ Avaunt all attitude and stare, 
And start theatric practiced at the glass.” 


Too much thought about elegance of action will impress a studied 
manner that can not fail to be cold and uninteresting. Yet do 
not cramp yourself with too much restraint. Fear no gestures 
which impassioned nature dictates under the solemnity and weight 
of divine truth. I will only add that your sermon, unless merely 
didactic, (which, perhaps, it may sometimes be,) should rise in in- 
terest and warmth to the end. 

If there is a subject in the universe which does not befit a cold, 
sleepy, monotonous tone and manner, it is that which a preacher 
brings into the pulpit. Sleep over such truths and such concerns ! 
Why will he not sleep at the day of judgment? You say, because 
amazing things will then be seen: and what prevents him from 
seein Bott now but unbelief? 

IIL I am to point out some faults to be avoided. 

I have three faulty forms in my eye: the declamatory, the artv- 
Jicial, and the mere didactic. 
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(1.) The declamatory. This consists in running through a loud 
and rapid course under the impulse of mere volubility, without 
aiming at any definite impression ; dealing in generals, in glowing 
words unnaturally selected and combined because undictated by 
feeling ; with much semblance of earnestness, but without any 
real warmth or the power of exciting it in others. Where igno- 
rance and hardiness combine, it dashes forward, sticking at no dif- 
ficulties and feeling none. Sometimes it rises up into a counter- 
terfeit passion at first, and blusters through a whole discourse with 
one monotonous and unmeaning vociferation. Now this is as 
powerless as it is disgusting. Never, in writing or speaking, affect 
a warmth that you do not feel. Begin low at first. Keep down 
till your subject forces you up, and then you will rise naturally 
and carry your hearers with you. Take care not to rise so early 
that you can not sustain yourself to the end. It is easy to get 
higher, but difficult and dangerous to descend. Sometimes the 
declamatory swells into the turgid, and even in this form attempts 
to move the passions. But here it utterly fails. If ever there is 
need of simplicity it is when you attempt the pathetic. 

There is another species of preaching of a far more popular 
cast which I think may be ranked under this head. I mean that 
which, in the view of the fashionable world, entitles the preacher 
to the highest rank among pulpit orators; that which is full of 
warm and elegant declamation or fanciful descriptions—of tasteful 
addresses or beautiful pictures; which takes divine truth for its 
text and its heads, but instantly leaves it and runs out among hu- 
man relations and events for its sparkling or its splendid illustra- 
tions. If it ever awakens the passions, (2s sometimes it power- 
fully does,) it is the natural passions only. It delights worldly 
men, because it pleases their fancy without paining their con- 
science, and it may surround the preacher with glory, but it will 
never do any good. God Almighty preserve our churehes from 
preachers like these ! 

There is a wide difference between the eloquence of words and 
the eloquence of thought. One soothes and delights and leaves 
you unimpressed ; the other opens the universe to your view, 
overwhelms you with a sight of God and Christ and heaven and 
hell, transports you to any part of the universe the speaker 
pleases, sets you down at the judgment-seat, brings you back to 
tremble over your dying children and your own sins, and controls 
your conscience and passions at his will. Every stroke reaches 
the heart. 

To know who are the best preachers on the whole, look at the 
effects. - Compare the state of religion in France during the plea 
did reign of Louis XIV., under those eloquent declaimers, Mas- 
sillon, Bossuet, and Bourdaloue, with the state of religion in Eng- 
land at the same period, under the warm and faithful presehing 
of Howe, Bates, Baxter, Flavel, Owen, Calamy, and Tillotson. 
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(2.) The artificial. There are two grades of this fault which I 
wish to notice. The first consists simply in a style and manner 
befitting, not an address to a popular assembly, but an essay read 
from a book. The sentences are constructed and put together in 
a cool and studied manner, with too much deliberation for warmth 
and too much labor for vivacity or ease. The subject is treated 
in an abstract way, as though one was discussing it in his study, 
and not addressing it to an audience, and of course is apt to be 
delivered in a reading tone. Generally the movement is much 
slower than the minds of the hearers, by means of a minute spe- 
cification of circumstances which their imagination might better 
have supplied. As it is impossible in this way to awaken any 
other powers of the mind, this preaching must be considered as 
addressed solely to the understanding. There are occasions, 
(perhaps the present may be one,) on which a calm discussion of 
a subject is the most proper manner of treating it. But what I 
object to is the application to all Gospel subjects of a studied and 
abstract manner. This, to those who are doomed to endure it, 
must be soporific and intolerable. It may in some measure 
supply the place of books, but can never answer the purpose in- 
tended by the appointment of the living preacher. The style is 
not that of nature nor of the Bible. It is an artificial one intro- 
duced by an abuse of the practice of writing sermons. The natur- 
al manner in which man addresses man is that which prevails in 
conversation and in more animated forms of speech without writ- 
ing. Notes should be only auxiliary to that mode of speaking 
which would be employed without them. They only help our 
infirmity, but ought not to introduce a new manner. A good way 
to guard against this injurious influence of notes, is to extempo- 
rize in all your sermons out of season. This will give a natural 
air both to the style and delivery of your written discourses, while 
your habit of writing will impart more accuracy to your extem- 

oraneous efforts. But the fault in question has another origin. 

t has been imposed upon us by system and design, by men who 
feared nothing so much as warinth in religion ; wens care in all. 
their preaching has been to keep out emotion and to lead the peo- 

le to nothing but calm contemplation and polished morality. 
ihe tasteful specimens which they have given of such preaching 
and the high encomiums heaped upon it by the better sort, have 
rendered it fashionable, and led others to adopt it who have some- 
thing more to preach than mere moral sentiments. We are all 
aware of the calamity brought upon the churches by the introduc- 
tion of heresy ; but this chain which the author of heresy has at- 


tempted to throw around us seems not to have been discovered. 
And yet it is the master-piece of his art. You may refuse his he- 
resies, but if you leave this accompaniment in the Church, you 
yield him the victory at last. 
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In this very abstraction lies much of the difference between 
uninteresting and impressive preachers. The former treat of mo- 
ral qualities, the latter of persons, and point every man’s eye to 
himself. They say to the wicked: This morning you went into the 
world without going to your closet or your family altar. This is 
an important matter. It is good to place the Christian or the 
sinner before you, and talk ¢o him as Cicero did to Catiline. 

The second grade of this fault is only the first rendered still 
more intense. Both involve the cold, abstract, essay style. Both 
consist in exclusive addresses to the understanding. But the pe- 
culiarity of this lies in the involution of its style and the inversion 
of its arrangement. So much more care is bestowed on adjustin 
and balancing the clauses than on expressing the thought with 
conciseness and force, that though the sentences appear at first 
well formed, they discover, upon a closer inspection, many clauses 
which only round the period without adding any thing to the sense, 
and a still greater number which express minute circumstances 
which the imagination of the hearers might better have supplied : 
so that the sentences, though wrought with great precision and far 
from appearing redundant, are really encumbered with much 
dead matter, and are slow and heavy and dull. This style is a 
bad imitation of Johnson; and is more offensive than the other, 
as it betrays more labor, and is more obstrusive in its claims, and 
more likely to decoy others to imitation. There are few things 
more insupportable than when you enter the house of God to 
worship or to hear something to quicken your spirit, to be obliged 
to listen to a cold essay ; and it becomes the more intolerable the 
greater the pains that appear to have been taken to give it this 
form, for this looks like going out of the way to torment you. 
Such a style generally betrays a great want of originality. Men 
not overcharged with that subtile property called genius, and still 
less gifted with taste, labor hard to express common things in an 
uncommon way, to twist their mother tongue into stiff and stately 
forms, and to be “correctly dull.” If they would take half the 
pains to cultivate the language of nature which they do to spoil 
their style, they might be impressive preachers. These same men 
are perhaps interesting in conversation, where they have not tor- 
tured their thoughts into inverted shapes, and broken them to a 
new order of march, This is not the order in which they think 
themselves; it is not the order in which the multitude think; it is 
not the order in which any one thinks; and therefore it can not 
affect a popular assembly, and is not adapted to the pulpit. It 
may serve as a vehicle of instruction, but can never interest the 
affections. Try the experiment upon your neighbor. Tell him 
of a scene of suffering in your family; and, instead of pouring 
out your feelings in the language and tones of nature, and thereby 
awakening his sympathy, tel! the story in an artificial and com- 
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licated style, and you might as well hint it to him in an enigma, 
Ir make him feel with you, you must show him that you feel 
yourself; and this can be done only by uttering the language and 
tones by which such feelings are ordinarily expressed by men. 
He will not understand any other dialect. They who affect the 
other have set up a wrong standard. The highest perfection in 
the style of a public speaker is connected with ease and nature, 
Towards this point every effort ought to tend, every step of im- 
provement ought to be directed. But these men are struggling 
’ right the other way. Some giant of a Johnson, with all the cum- 
brance of artificial structure, has protruded his unwieldy form 
through the world, and, Samson-like, has poised the pillars of the 
house notwithstanding his fetters of brass; and his humble imi- 
tators, without his might, are trying what they can do with both 
hands bound. They are placing perfection in sonorous words, in 
a stateliness of movement, in an antithetical balance of clauses, 
and are running from nature as fast as they can. 


“T seek divine simplicity in him 
Who handles things divine.” 


It may be relied on as an everlasting maxim, that the eloquence 
best fitted to thrill the heart of a philosopher is that which melts 
a child. 

This artificial style was born and brought up in colleges, and is 
the effect of too exclusive a use of the pen. It is the rightful 
property of book-worms. It never found its way into the drawing- 
room, among men accustomed to conversation more than to writ- 
ing. It never showed itself in the forum or the senate. The best 
cure for it is to betake one’s self to the labors of a pastor, particularly 
to extemporaneous preaching, and especially in revivals of re- 
ligion. 

“(3.) The mere didactic. The fault here lies not in the style, but 
the matter—in a confinement to doctrinal preaching to the exclu- 
sion of all warm and pointed appeals to the conscience and heart. 
I do not object to the occasional introduction of close reasoning, and 
even of metaphysical reasoning, into the pulpit; though I think 
the latter ought to be sparingly done, and the former not too often, 
I care not how closely you distinguish and reason in your study ; 
but in the pulpit it were better in general to present the results 
than the processes which led to them. The doctrines of the 
Gospel must be preached ; and now and then the proofs may be 
pretty fully exhibited; but they ought to be thrown upon the 
view more freqneary than these heavy reasonings would be wel- 
come. Sometimes the proof of a particular truth may be flashed 
upon the mind in a moment —as of the divine decrees or the in- 
stantaneousness of regeneration: sometimes the dependence of a 
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namber of doctrines on each other and the truth of the whole 
may be set forth in a few masterly strokes ; and sometimes several: 
doctrines may be very profitably pointed at the conscience in a. 
passing and pungent manner—as the total enmity of the heart, 
supported by facts which the sinner’s experience attests, and’ fol-. 
lewed by a lucid charge that he has forced upon God the alterna-: 
tive of changing his heart or leaving him to perish, and the 
necessity of determining which; thus making the sinner. account- 
able in a sense for the doctrines of regeneration and. election. ; 
Bat an everlasting dwelling on doctrines in a. way of heavy and. 
abstract reasonings, to the exclusion of every warm and pungent: 
appeal, is a gross mistake se the nature of man and the 
tions of the human mind; respecting the nature of truth. 
, which is an object not of speculation merely but of powerfal 
aad everlasting feeling. This course, pursued with dull monote-. 
nous tones, is calculated to fix the impression that we do not be-; 
lieve or that we attach no importance to what we preach, and, 
thus to spread stupidity and infidelity among our hearers and 
children. 

The plan of bringing a whole body of divinity into a single 
sermon. on a public occasion before a collection of ministers, is 
only the same system carried to perfection. Had not a mind been. 
shut up to the idea that preaching is only an exhibition of abstract 
trath to the understanding, it seems impossible that such a project: 
of @ sermon should ever have been conceived. For besides its 
intolerable heaviness and prolixity, of what earthly use can it be 
to run over a whole system of doctrines, when there is time ony 
to enumerate their names with a few common-place remar 
without adding a proof or an illustration of the least importance ? 
What light. can this cast on a body of ministers? or what enter-, 
tainment can it afford them? or what particle of good can it do, 
to any human being on earth ? 

My dear brethren, why are we not more me gle Theology. 
affords the best field for tender, solemn, and sublime eloquence. 
The most august objects are presented, the most bngurvast inter- 
ests are discussed, the most tender motives are urged. God and: 
angels, the treason of Satan, the creation, ruin, and recovery of a 
world, the incarnation, death, resurrection, and reign of the Son of, 
God, the day of judgment, a burning universe, an eternity, a hea- 
ven and a hell, all pass before the eye. What are the petty dis- 
sensions in the states of Greece or the ambition of Philip? _ What. 
are the plots and rivalries of Rome or. the treason of. Catiline, 
compared with this? If ministers were sufficiently qualified by: 
education, study, and the Holy Ghost; if they felt their snbject, 
as much as Demosthenes and Cicero did, they would be the most, 
eloquent men on earth, and would be so esteemed wherever con-, 
genial minds were found. 
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' My dear brethren, I have allowed myself to speak with freedom, 
for 1 know to whom I am speaking. I have confidence in yow. 
My spirit is joined to your spirit. Probably in the world there ig 
not a more enlightened body of divines than in New-England. | 
see in yon the sons of those wonderful men who first preached 
the Gospel to these churches. Their sepulchers are with us, their 
institutions are with us, and their doctrines are with us to this day, 
Oh! may their mantles rest upon us, and may we emulate the faith- 
fulness and zeal with which te preached the Gospel. They are 
gone to their last account, and we are rapidly following. © The 
time is short. Whatever we do we must do quickly. 

Dear brethren, our office is no ordinary one. We are ambas- 
sadors from the King of kings and Lords of lords to a revolted 
world. Never had men committed to them an embassy of such 
deep and everlasting moment. No work ever undertaken by 
mortals was so important, so solemn, or connected with such 
amazing consequences. Among all the thousands to whom we 
preach, not one but will take an impression from us that will 
never wear out. The fate of millions through sneceeding genera- 
tions depend on our faithfulness. Heaven and hell will forever 
ring with recited memorials of our ministry. And oh! our own 
responsibility. There is for us no middle destiny. Our stake is 
for a higher throne of glory or for a deeper hell. For to say no- 
thing of the souls: committed to our care, our work leads to the 
altar. Our home is by the side of the Shekinah. We have daily 
to go where Nadab and Abihu went, and to transact with Him 
who darted his lightning upon them. It is’ a solemn thing to 
stand so near that cet Lord God. Let us beware how by unhal- 
lowed fervors we bring false fire before the Lord. Let us not fail 
to devote to our work our best powers, our unceasing application, 
consecrated by unremitting prayer. . Any thing rather then care- 
less preparations from the pulpit and a sleepy performance in it. 
Forget your father, forget your mother, but forget not this infinite 
work of God. 

Soon we shall appear with our respective charges before the 
judgment-seat of Christ. What a scene will then open between a 
pastor aud his flock; when all his official conduct towards them 
shall be scrutinized, and all their treatment of him and his Gospel 
shall be laid open; when it shall appear that. an omniscient eye 
followed him into +his study every time he sat down to write a 
sermon, and traced every ‘line upon his paper and-every motion of 
his heart ; and followed him inte the pulpit, and watched every 
kindling desire, every drowsy feeling, every wandering thought, 
every reach after fame. Ah‘! my dear brethren, when you hear 
on the right hand the songs-of bursting praise that you ever had 
existence, -and on the left behold a company of wretched: spirits 
sending forth their loud lament that you had not warned them 
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with a stronger voice, will you not regret that all your sermons 
were not more impassioned and all your prayers more agonizing? 
But what is that Isee? A horrid shape more deeply scarred with 
thunder than the rest, around which a thonsand dreadful beings, 
with furious eyes and threatening gestures, are venting their ra- 
ging curses. It is an unfaithful pastor, who went down to hell with 
most of his congregation ; and these around him are the wretched 
beings whom he decoyed to death. My soul turns away and cries, 
Give me poverty, give me the curses of a wicked world, give me 
the martyr’s stake; but,O my God! save me from unfaithfulness 
to thee and to the souls of men. 


» Nore.—We are indebted to the suggestion of an eminent gentleman of the Bar, for 
the knowledge of this discourse, in the possession of a distinguished clergyman, who 
kindly lent us his copy, and from whom we learn that a scene of memorable and affect- 
ing interest took place at the close of its delivery, when on Dr. Griffin's coming down 
from the pulpit, Dr. Cornelius threw his arms, with tearful emotion, around the preach- 
er's neck, and other ministers were deeply moved by the power of this divinely eloquent 
and deeply impressive discourse. The author, being dead, yet speaks with great power 
in the utterance of these traths.—Lprror. 


SERMON XXII. 


BY REV. RUFUS W. BAILEY, D.D., 


PRESIDENT OF AUSTIN COLLEGE, TEXAS. 





THE MISSIONARY ASPECTS OF AFRICAN COLONIZATION.* 
“ Ethiopia shall soon stretch out her hands unto God.” — PsaLMs 68 : 31. 


Gop’s time is our opportunity. The work of atonement, conse- 
cutive on the covenant of redemption, introduced the covenant of 
grace—not to supersede but confirm, the covenant of works. The 
evangelical Isaiah saw in prophetic vision the grand results of this 

reat scheme of mercy with the moral agencies and instrumental- 
ities that hold us in all our mental activities to obedience. In 
‘the world’s conversion, we are called to codperate, labor, and 
suffer. 

They who take the revelations of God for their guide, learn that 
there is a time appointed and allowed for every thing required to 
be done. We are required to enter on the duties prescribed in 


* Preached by appointment of the Presbytery of Lexington, in Lexington, Va. 
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that revelation, actively, patiently, perseveringly, looking to God 
with whom is the efficient power to “ hasten it in his time.” 

So we practice in the common affairs of life. The husbandman 
casts his seed into the furrow, powerless to energize it there. He 
carefully digs about it, removes the tares, shuts out destroyers, 
returns to it every morning, looks up to heaven for the rain and 
sunshine to warm and refresh it till it vegetates, till it slowly rises 
above the ground into the fresh air and light of heaven, drinks in 
the dews of the morning, refreshes in the breeze and gentle show- 
er, expands, buds, blossoms, and fructifies. Then, with gladness 
he returns, bearing his sheaves with him, which God has hastened 
in his time. 

How manifest would have been his folly had he insisted that 
fruit should put forth at his bidding ; that he would abjure a God 
that should prescribe a long course of labor—that should require 
him to educate the plant, protect the fruit from evils, physical, 
constitutional, or predatory, that ought not to exist, as he pre 
sumptuously assumes, under the government of an All-wise 
Creator. 

Yet God, in the exercise of infinite power, knowledge and wis- 
dom, has himself set us an example. There is no modern imme- 
diatism in his works of creation, providence, or redemption. The 
material creation is the work of time. Order and beauty and life 
were gradually developed. Each gradation was the result of wis- 
dom and power exercised in a succession of events progressive in 
their order. Man is born a helpless infant, and matured by time, 
care, and expense. The diamond in the laboratory of nature is 
the product of ages under a law of divine agency. 

an was created in the image of his Maker, to imitate him, to 
do like him, to feel, think, reason, will, like him. In dim minia- 
ture indeed, but truly to be like him in knowledge, righteousness, 
and true holiness. 

- When this likeness was lost, and a plan of redemption was de- 
vised, God employed four thousand years, and countless subsidiary 
agencies to usher in the remedial plan by Jesus Christ. And 
since Christ came in the flesh, and died the just for the unjust, he 
has already employed in the process of moral reformation, more 
than eighteen hundred years, and the reform is not yet complete. 

All heaven is looking at this stupendous plan and its more stu- 

ndous execution. Hell contemplates it with intense amazement. 
Man dwells in his thoughts upon it. Time is employed in the 
gradual passage of the race over this stage of life. Time, in the 
divine economy, is still needed to finish this work of God. The 
world is but half converted—not a quarter—not an eighth. The 
glowing prophecy of ‘our chapter uttered nearly three thousand 
years age is but beginning to open up in some of the darkest por- 
tions of the earth. 
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But we can not, in a single survey, take in the whole field. I 
hasten to that part of it assigned by your selection to the present 
discussion—Tue Misstonary Asprcrs or AFRICAN CoLONIZATION. 

. African colonization is an enterprise of comparatively recent 
origin. It possesses a prominent interest only as a link in a grand 
chain of divine providence, which, commencing in the curse upon 
Canaan, are to be merged in the glories of the millennial day. 

- With the curse of God on the youngest son of Noah, the hearts 
of his brethren seemed to be instinctively turned away from him. 
Japheth and his posterity took the beautiful countries of Europe, 
and Shem occupied in his posterity the vast and variegated re- 
gions of Asia. And truly has the prophecy been fulfilled : “ God 
shall enlarge Japheth, and he shall dwell in the tents of Shem.” 
Both have been prospered and honored in their races. While to 
the bitter letter has the infliction come on that line of Noah’s race 
included in the sentence: Cursed be Canaan, a servant of servants 
shall he be unto his brethren. 

He turned to Africa. Like our first parents from Eden, 
“thence he took his solitary way”—and as if to define this race 
aceursed for ages to come, they were black, rude in physical 
stracture, and assigned to a country from which the other races 
of a common ancestor have been excluded by the laws of nature, 
producing a climate genial only to the children of Ham. 

As if by common consent, this devoted people have been left 
to their fate. Forgotten almost in the common charities of civil- 
ized life, efforts to meliorate the condition of our common human- 
ity, for ages, passed by a Africa. Even Christian sympa- 
thies seemed om to be dried up or restrained. If the white man 
visited her shores, it was with all the precautions of distrust, as to 
a land shadowing with death. It was only to kidnap her un- 
happy people and chain them to a foreign bondage. ithin the 
last three quarters of a century, we have seen the most enlight- 
ened Christian nation on the globe officially employed in enslav- 
ing and making merchandise of her pe te a other civilized na- 
tions, too, peopling their islands and their rich colonial possessions 
with these “servants of servants.” The track of the slave-ship 
across the Atlantic was marked by blood, and suffering now first 
developed, by degradation and death, by the shark on his scent 
for human flesh, by blasphemy braving the heavens,. by a con- 
summation of misery never told, never to be revealed till the depths 
of the ocean shall speak, and the records of God in the miseries of 
the damned shall be read in the great day when those, who know 
the history of the slave-trade and the miseries of the middle-pas- 
ange, shall cry out in their last agonies. 

ercy in the human heart, shadowing dimly there the impress 
of God, seemed, with the decree of God, to be turned away from 
Africa. If God be against her, who can be for her? Therefore, 
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none pleaded for Africa—none felt for her. The wrongs she suf 
fered were the punishments inflicted under law. 

The Portuguese Roman Catholics, it is true, early followed the 
enterprisin Sissoveries on the western coast ; and the Pope cha- 
racteristically ordered his emissaries to conquer the savage tribes 
to the Christian faith by the point of the bayonet. But these al} 
expired with the short-lived existence of the white man there, and 
they were warned off by the voice of death, declaring that the 
curse had not yet fulfilled its commission. The darkness thick- 
ened on the devoted race. Civilized man had made a discovery 
—but instead of bringing a blessing, they went away and soon 
returned with manacles, and chains, and prison-ships, and cupidi- 
ty that froze up at once every genial current of the soul, and de 
er a cruelty that is known only in the history of the slave- 
trade. 

The Protestant Church, in the execution of her great commis- 
sion, went there; but she was arrested by providence in the ex- 
pression of a decided, inexplicable negative. Africa seemed, by 
a divine interposition, under sentence of exclusion from mercy. 
For centuries she has now stood for the trial of our faith, the great 
missionary problem of unfulfilled prophecy and promise. The 
Chureb looked upon her desolations, he degradation, and saw 
bordering on her great desert another Sahara of equal extent, 
traversing like the other the whole breadth of the continent; a 
moral desert, more sterile and fruitless, where “ no salutary plant 
takes root, no verdure quickens,” not even an oasis relieves the 
barrenness during all time since the flood. If an exotic be plant- 
ed on that unfriendly soil, it withers under the scorching heat of 
a double idolatry. The Church contributed of her treasures and 
her sons, but soon they were driven back by disease, or laid low 
in death. 

And must Africa be abandoned, and the prophecies discredited, 
and the promises fail? Is not that promise yea and amen in 
Christ: “ Ask of me and I will give thee the heathen for thine in- 
heritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for a possession ¢” 
Has not the Church earnestly pleaded this promise on behalf of 
the long-oppressed and deeply punished children of Ham? Has she 
not brought her treasures to the service, and poured out her blood 
like water? Hundreds of her sons have been partakers of the 
sufferings of Christ in labors, sickness, and want, on the shores of 
Africa; and as if willing to renew the atonement itself, if that 
were possible, have laid down their lives, prematurely and pain- 
fally surrendered. 

While the discouragements we have adverted to attended all 
the efforts of the Church—when our Missionary Boards had ex- 
hausted their counsels and their funds in fruitless effurts for evan- 
gelizing Africa—when it had been demonstrated by a fearful ex- 
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iture of life that the white man could not preach the Gospel 
there—the scheme of colonizing our free people of color, with 
their own consent, on the western coast of Africa, was matured 
and commenced. Liberia, a name rightly applied, -noiselessly 
takes her position, not distinctively a missionary station. Liberia 
is founded and grows up under the fostering care of the American 
Colonization Society, organized in Washington City on the last 
days of the year 1816. 

This Society is entirely benevolent in its object, and conserva- 
tive in its character. It takes position outside of slavery, either 
as its apologist or past That whole subject, in all its aspects, 
is left entirely to others. It has only to do with the free colored 
man. Him it proposes to colonize, with his own consent, to send 
him home to his fatherland, and give him a position of elevation 
and privilege there, which he ean never attain to here. Different 
men, doubtless, entered on this enterprise with views differin 
according to their different professions and mental habits. The 
politician might have looked mainly to political advantages of 
one sort or another. The Christian might have been absorbed in 
the prospect of good to the souls of men. But the whole outline 
and filling up claims, for its authors and patrons, illustrious men 
iinineet by motives of benevolence and philanthropy. The 
work is begun amid many disecouragements ; is carried forward 
with great labor and self-denial and sacrifice on the part of its 
friends ; opposed by a few, sneered at by some, with a general 
apathy and faithlessness in its permanent benefits. 

Yet, what do we now see? A handful first—a feeble few con- 
tending for existence against the savage tribes combined to exter- 
minate them on those inhospitable shores—led on by a.few Christ- 
ian white men, who were willing to die at the rate of two years 
and a half of life without salary, to try this grand experiment, and 
solve this great problem in the prophecies. Soon, it is a colony 
with a code of laws, a governor and advisory council ; now, an in- 
dependent nation, with her flag honored on the high seas, her 
commercial treaties with the greatest maritime nations of earth, 
her written constitution guaranteeing liberty to her subjects under 
a republican government like our own—her army, her Congress, 
and statute codes of civil and criminal law ; with a territory as large 
as the State of Virginia, much larger than somg of the kingdoms 
of Europe, larger than England and Wales together, and suscep- 
tible of expansion to any extent her people may desire; a soil of 
unsurpassed fertility, and rich resources of mineral wealth; with 
an emigrant population of more than ten thousand from this coun- 
try, and two hundred thousand natives incorporated in her territorial 
limits ; with the power of enlargement here, too, to any extent. She 
is striking a trade already valuable to her and to the nations that 
seek to participate in it; which England, quick in such specula- 
tions, is seeking to make much of, if not to monopolize. 
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She is demonstrating another problem, too, of vital importaneo 
to Africa, of necessary development in the restoration of the Afri- 
can race from the continuance of the curse, namely, the capacity 
of the negro for self-government. Hitherto he has been ‘contem- 
‘plated only in the savage state. There, he has’ been, perhaps, as 
well governed by chiefs as other barbarians of equal ‘adventitions 
advantages. _In Liberia, under an ne poe of self-government, 
he certainly surpasses the enlightened nations of Europe, and is 
surpassed only, if surpussed at all, by the country from which he 
‘has-emigrated. « coat 

The evident superiority of the Liberians to the barbarous tribes 
around ‘them, their prowess, energy, and courage manifested in 
actual conflicts, their unremitted efforts for the improvement of 
their neighbors, and their liberality:towards all, have so far in- 
spired respect and confidenee, that Liberia has ‘come to be an ar- 
bitress for thé settlement of ‘differences and the prevention of 
bloody wars among the interior tribes. 

But tliese’aré all contmgent results of this great work. . While 
looking at the fulfillment of ‘glorious prophecy made in favor of 
Africa, and while striving to fulfill: it,;with failure upon ‘failare 
till faith itself begins to stagger under defeat, we here see, in Li- 
beria, precisely that which» we have vainly sought in other ways— 
a permanent and efficient missionary station on ‘the shores of Af- 
rica, in direet connection with the land of negroes, the children of 
Ham. eT a ai tho 

Liberia is a Christian community, a missionary school, a border 
fortress, defending from all unfriendly aggression from without or 
from the tribes within, effectually suppressing on the whole line 
of lier sea-coast the cruel slave-trade, and at the same time carry- 
ing civilization and: Christianity into the heart of the country. 
Schools are’ éstablished' by law through all her inhabited territo- 
ries, and every'man is required to educate his children. Thus, 
while-an educated race is'provided for in the coming generation, 
highér schools are doing mucli for a class, not few in number, who 
are’ now in active life. With forty church edifices, probably a 
‘hundred preachers, some of them well educated, and even learned 
and ae ; with others in a course of theological study, and all 
‘gt écliool.; with nearly one third of her entire population members 
‘of the Christian'Church, and-a missionary zeal already exploring 
thé interior, and every where diffusing light and knowledge; 
‘with ‘a’chiaracter already. widely established for learning, arts, and 
arnis,' which-has made her the arbitress of surrounding tribes, what 
‘tay we not expect from Liberia in: civilizing and Christianizing 
‘Africa?’ Ah! here’is the point of light where: the enigma is 
’ {iastrated. Here is'the solution of the problem:which has per- 
plexed’ the Chureh so long. Africa must be civilized and regener- 
‘ated by her own sons. We could not go to Africa to civilize and 
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‘@hristianize her before the time ; but in God’s time, and in God's 
providence, Africa has come to us pagan, degenerated, and en- 
slaved, that she may be returned free, enlightened, and Christian. 
Our country has been an African school. Here they have been 
tanght, been educated in spite of hindrances. They are shrewd 
at observation ; they learn by seeing ; they know how we educate 
here. The relations of confidence and even of personal friendship 
mutually formed between master and slave, makes the knowledge 
of the master, to a certain extent, the property of the servant, im- 
bibed intellectually and practically by long intercourse. 

They go—those who are made free, and subsequently go to Li- 

beria, with these observations, this learning deeply imprinted on 
their minds. They think, as they have been taught here to think. 
‘They do as they have seen others do in America. Thus, they are 
educated here for a great work there. Compare the mental cul- 
tivation and social habits of our slaves here with those of ‘their 
brethren who have remained in Africa, and we can not resist the 
‘eonviction that a divine providence has been making our country 
agreat African school to hasten in its time the fulfillment of glo- 
rious prophecy placed on record in favor of the land of Ham, the 
degraded children of Canaan. 
_-How inscrutable are the ways of providence! yet how bright 
in’ wisdom their development! Millions of slaves, who were 
slaves in Africa, have been brought in chains, slaves across the 
Atlantic in prison-ships, and sold into pe etual’servitude. But 
behold the wisdom and power of God! They were taken from 
idolatrous and pagan Africa and brought to Christian America. 
By. bad men they were bronght, but placed, many of them, in 
eontract with Christian men, men of Christian benevolence, who 
bought them:as slaves, but treated them as men, as brethren, led 
them to the same ministry of Christian truth, baptism, sacramen- 
tal ordinances. They have become Christians; and what do we 
sée? The stream of population turned back, ships chartered, not 
‘to’ bring but to return the sons of Ham to benighted Africa. 
Slaves made free men, Christian men, to carry back the light of 
divine truth, to awaken Africa to freedom, civilization, spiritual 
life. United in Liberia, they already form there an independent 
and, relatively to the people around them, a powerful nation. 
From that center of light, they radiate in all directions, and carry 
the Gospel in all its blessings into the heart of Africa. 

A recent writer has justly said: “ After making all deductions 
demanded by truth, the colonies established’ on the coast of Africa 
prs American Colonization Society, are without a parallel in 
the history of the world, as it respects their cost, their successful 
establishment at the outset, their good order, their ability of self- 
government, and their good influence on the surrounding tribes.” .. 
‘Pwenty-four years ago, the. Westminster Review uttered the fol- 
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lowing language: “ The Americans are suceessfully planting free 
negroes on the coast of Africa, a greater event probably in. its 
consequences than any that has occurred since Columbus set sail 
for the new world.” How truly has this been verified! The 
scheme of colonization is literally discovering a new continent, 
developing its resources, and overspreading it with the institutions 
of civilization and Christianity. It has been said that Columbus 
discovered the new world. The Colonization Society is re-discov- 
= the old world. Through its agency, Ethiopia is stretching 
out her hands unto God. The Lord is hastening it in his time. 

Had the precise results which are now developed been defined 
in advance, none would have sought them in the way they have 
come. Politicians would have sought them by governmental 
legislation ; theologians by purely missionary enterprise. Neither 
would have succeeded so well—perhaps not at all—in this parti- 
cular case. Take the history of missions in Africa, and it will 
be readily seen that there is no instance of a mission there having 
accomplished any lasting good apart from colonization. These 
are united in Liberia. The protection of the colony has preserved 
the mission. On the second year after the settlement at Mon- 
rovia, the whole enterprise was saved from destruction by the 
armed préparation of the colony to resist effectually a well-laid 
scheme of the native tribes to exterminate it. Great efforts were 
early made to place the colony in the hands of the United States 
Government. God prevented it. It is a colony belonging to no 
government, and therefore owes no government any thing. On 
the other hand, it is the creature of no church or ecclesiastical 
organization, and therefore receives no exclusive sympathies. The 
‘Presbyterian, Episcopa!, Baptist and Methodist churches all have 
their Foreign Mission Societies and their stations abroad —in 
Africa. But when Liberia burst upon observation as a mission- 
ary station, the most important of all, neither of them could say— 
it is ours. It is the missionary station of God’s providence, and 
all who love the cause in every church remember it-in their 
prayers, adopt it as a member of the great brotherhood, and open 
their hand of liberal charity to supply its wants. All have gone 
there to labor, and God has blessed all in these labors. 

While these great events have been matured and pomnae be- 
fore our eyes, God has been hastening in other directions, also, the 
same great scheme. Sierra Leone, a British colony, has grown 
up on the same coast, a little north, and now separated from 
Liberia only by a boundary line of territory. And, as if America 
were destined to be made the starting-point of these grand opera- 
tions, that, too, is an off-shoot of freedom from African slavery in 
this country. It was first settled by slaves taken from this coun- 
try by the British fleet at the close of the revolution, has been 
since made the dépét for Africans re-captured from slave-ships, 
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and now numbers more than fifty thousand people. Efficient 
missionary labors commenced there about the time Liberia was 
first settled. Look now at what God has been doing there to 
hasten Africa’s redemption through colonization. 

After years of labor and discouragement, success crowned, also, 
the efforts of faithful missionaries there. The children educated 
have been converted to Christ, and prepared to preach the Gospel 
among the native tribes. They have extended themselves north 
to the mouth of the Gambia, four hundred miles, thence up that 
river three hundred miles, where missions have been established 
and churches gathered. They have also hastened south and east, 
and planted missions on the leeward coast beyond Cape Palmas, at 
Elmina, Cape Coast Castle, Christiansburg, Acra, Badagry, and 
also at Abaknta, seventy miles interior, and invaded with the 
sun-light of the Gospel the deepest and darkest recesses of that 
darkest and deepest place of God’s infliction on fallen man. These 
missionaries are Africans, too—and, wonderful providence, Afri- 
eans from these very tribes. 

Listen! In 1817, cruel and bloody wars among the native 
tribes in the interior, and on the Niger above the Delta, furnished 
nomerous slaves to the coast at the mouths of that river on the 
Gulf of Benin. The slaves re-captured by the British navy at 
that period from the slave-ships, peopled Sierra Leone, and com- 
pose the mass of its present population of fifty thousand. Now 
educated and converted through missionary effort there, they re- 
member their brethren in Pagan darkness, and are running with 
the zeal of martyrs to tell the story of Christ’s love to sinners. 
Thus is the Gospel carried into the heart of Africa, to its most 
dense and savage population, by its own people, called out, en- 
lightened, converted, imbued with the spirit of missions, and sent 
back to embrace, with more than a brother’s love, those who are 
ready to receive them as brethren and extend their contidence in 
advance to the message they bear. The churches now in Sierra 
Leone, and in the stations taken by its enterprising native mis- 
sionaries, number not less than ten thousand native Africans. 
Truly, God is hastening in its time, and in his own way, the re- 
demption of Africa. 

If we turn our attention now to Southern Africa, we shall there, 
too, find the missionary cause introduced and prospered under 
cover and protection of colonization. Following the British colo- 
nial establishment at the Cape of Good Hope, faithful and devoted 
missionaries early went with the touchstone of the Gospel to solve 
the problem which had perplexed philosophers and naturalists, 
whether the Hottentots and Caffirs were men or monkeys. They 
preached Christ crucified, a Saviour from sin—when lo! from 
that valley of dry bones, exceeding dry, an army of fifty thousand 
attentive hearers flocks to hear—and now thousands of them stand 
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erect in the Church of God, clothed and in their right mindas 
men—Christian men--ministers of mercy—Christian ministers 
some of them preaching that Gospel which has touched and raised 
them with the power of a resurrection life—that mercy which had 
= before unknown to their laws and their intercourse of social 
ife. 

We have been thus led to consider African colonization in one 
peculiar aspect—its missionary aspect. This, though incidental in 
its first connection, has become paramount in its development. 
African colonization has been the efficient means of introducing 
the Gospel there. At Cape Colony, and at Sierra Leone, this has 
been done simply by the protection extended to missionary opera- 
tions acting on the native African. Liberia, on the other hand, 
contained an element of missionary character in itself. It was 
peopled by civilized, and to some extent, Christian emigrants from 
the United States—while Sierra Leone has been entirely settled 
by native Africans recaptured from the slave-ships, and restored 
to their native soil. While Liberia is now independent and self: 

overning, Sierra Leone is a British dependency, and under Brit- 
ish rule—an outpost of protection and of contribution to her world: 
wide commercial enterprises. Such, also, is Cape Colony, on the 
southern extremity of the continent; and so is Cape Coast Castle; 
in Upper Guinea, and other military and commercial settlements 
of Britain on that coast—all of them, however, and every where 
extending protection to the defenseless missionary, and to Christ: 
ian aggressions on that idolatrous and Pagan continent. 

Here we might stop ; but it would be at the threshold of that 
wide field of observation to which we have now only opened the 
door. Africa still is before us, with its teeming population of 
one hundred and fifty million—its interior tribes, its fertile table- 
lands, its mineral resources, its intellectual and moral capabilities, 
The spirit of missions is an active spirit. As the greater includes 
the less, it embraces all that can tend to meliorate the human con: 
dition. A spirit of discovery, incident to this great missionary 
movement, has thrown open already the hitherto unexplored re- 
gions of Africa to a thousand eyes of observation, to a thousand 
new enterprises of trade, to a thousand feet swift to carry the news 
of salvation beyond its deserts, along its river-settlements, through 
its forests, and over its mountains. 

If we confine ourselves to the natural and necessary results of 
what has already been done, it will be found full of encourage: 
ment. Take, now, Western Africa, and commence at McCarty’s 
Island, three hundred miles up the Gambia, thence to its mouth, 
thence southward by Sierra Leone, Liberia, Cape Palmas,’ to 
Badagry on the leeward coast, and at the western mouth of the 
Niger, and we have a line of two thousand miles lined with mis- 
sionary stations. under colonial protection, and occupied by a 
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native church membership of more than ten thousand. These 
Christian Africans are now as missionaries ascending the Niger 
with the Gospel, and entering the villages which cluster on its 
banks, to Timbuctoo, near the Great Desert—Katunga, the capital 
of Yarriba a city fifteen miles in circumference, with a large popu- 
lation; Rabba, next, and then Egga, which extends four miles 
along its banks; Ketunga, and countless intermediate villages, to 
Broussa, the capital of a dense and fertile territory ; Ya o-ri, en- 
compassed with wooden walls, said to be thirty miles in length ; 
Snecatoo, the largest city of interior Africa, with lofty walls 
opened by twelve gates, and then Timbuctoo, with a large popu- 
lation and an extensive trade. We have now arrived within a few 
hundred miles of the point where we started, McCarty’s Island, 
and have encompassed with a line of missionary stations, either 
effected or projected, a circumference of four thousand miles, in- 
closing one of the most fertile and densely settled portions of the 
continent, embracing an area equal in extent to fifteen times the 
area of Virginia, sustaining now a Pagan population greater per- 
haps than that of the United States, and capable of sustaining it 
twice quadrupled—now rapidly increasing, and every where in- 
viting the schoolmaster and the instructors of religion. We 
may, therefore, contemplate this portion of Pagan Africa as con- 
quered to Christ, and counted among the triumphs of the Church. 

Then, through the whole course of the Niger, the heart of Cen- 
tral Africa lies open on the east. Occupying its fruitful banks, 
the missionary passes from city to city, from village to village, 
from one fertile country to another, through Soudan and all the 
length and breadth of Central Africa, embracing a population of 
a hundred millions. 

This great central belt of Africa, bordering north on the Great 
Desert, is bounded on the south by the Mountains of the Moon, 
The hitherto unexplored regions, stretching south of this line to 
the Cape of Good Hope, have been found by recent discoveries to 
comprise a rich table-land, fruitfal, and peopled by a peaceable 
race of men, with a climate remarkably healthful, and more Eu- 
ropean than tropical in its character. ith a prosperous mission 
near the equator at Gaboon, on the western shore, and another at 
Rabbai on the east, a cordon of tropical missionary stations has 
been projected across the continent through this populous, fertile, 
and healthful country. With these bloodless forts once established, 
the two oceans will be brought into society, and the whole of 
Southern Africa laid open to accurate survey and the conquest of 
the Prince of peace. 

On the north, the French from Algeria have thrown much light 
on those interior countries hitherto unknown, throngh all the 
tribes of the Great Desert to Timbuctoo. This has brought to 
light the fact that the “Sahara is in fact a vast archipelago of 
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oases, of which each presents an animated group of towns and 
villages. Around each village is a large inclosure of fruit-treeg 
The fig, the apricot, the peach and the vine mingle their foliage 
with the palm, which is the king of these plantations.” The 
desert literally buds and blossoms as the rose. 

The impulse now given has awakened the enterprise of the 
world in this direction. The continent of Africa, always the ob: 
ject of scientific curiosity, is now the subject of general attention. 
Once it was the seat of learning, arts and arms—of civilization, 
prowess and power. Its Pharaohs were men of renown. Greece, 
with all that has made her the wonder of ages, sprung out of 
Egypt. Rome, in her glory, derived her civilization from Greece, 
Britain took her first impulses, in her course of civilization, from 
Rome. We, from England. One link more—now in the forge 
and ready for the anvil—and the circle is completed. Civiliza: 
tion passes back to Africa through America—the world is united 
in a chain of obligation and brotherhood that completes a great 
family of nations where the charities of human life may be fally 
developed, and all its sympathies revolve. 

It is believed there are, in the depths of her unexplored interior, 
records, in which the history of the past may be still further read, 
and antiquity developed for our instruction. There are races par- 
tially civilized there, the glimpses of whom have been seen by 
modern travelers, who have held their breath to pass across her 
infected districts with a rapidity that forbid accurate observation, 
There are languages and dialects that will, perhaps, trace some of 
the tribes in their origin, progress, and alliances. There are cities, 
and science, and arts in those secluded inlands, which nay, when 
fully known, serve to modify the term “ barbarous Africa.” 

Liberia is not without her men of learning, who are investigat: 
ing the languages of interior Africa, and proceeding to reduce 
them to writing. They are instructing others, and thus Liberia is 
made a school in Africa, and negro savans are preparing to do the 
work there which white men have attempted in vain. There is 
unequivocal evidence already that great changes have been going 
on, and advances made in civilization in interior Africa for some 
time past; and thus, while God has been preparing instruction for 
Africa, he has been preparing her savage tribes to stretch out 
their hands and receive the message of mercy. Such things have 
been among nations as well as individuals, Witness Cornelius 
and the men of Ceesarea, to whom Peter was sent, and the inha- 
bitants of the Sandwich Islands, to whom the missionaries of the 
American Board were sent. 

The London Society for exploring the interior of Africa, has 
spent large sums, and sacrificed many valuable lives, in gleaning 
from the darkness and depths of its solitudes the scanty materials 
for our present limited knowledge. The enterprising Liberians 
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how will furnish them with travelers fitted for the service, and 
trained to the climate. 

A change is rapidly coming over this scene. That great conti- 

nent has been hitherto almost hermetrically sealed against civilized 
man—for ages utterly unknown in its central and most important 
portions ; and, since the discoveries made on the western coast, by 
the savage character of its border inhabitants and equally savage 
climate. For a long time the pirate and the slaver did not even 
dare to land. The Tatter concerted signal-fires, which were kin- 
dled on the shores where the fiercest of the race collected in bar- 
racoons the victims for the trade of blood. These fires called a 
halt to the prison-ships, and by arm’s-length negotiation, the 
bloody bargain was struck, the price of blood thrown to the shore, 
the wretched victims forced through the surf, aud by slow process, 
transferred in small boats to the vessel in the offing. 
» Now, a door of a thousand miles is thrown wide open into the 
very heart of Central Africa, Christian colonies live, or are settling 
on the whole threshold, the coast is cleared, and fertile gardens, 
with cultivated fruit and flower, fill the air with fragrance. The 
spires of Christian temples invite the friendly landing of the 
stranger, and insure him hospitality. The decencies of civilized 
life have displaced the blood y rites of heathenism, and the ery 
from ten thousand there, who have already gone from our shores, 
is lond, and long, and importunate to the half-million of free 
colored persons here—‘ Come over and help us.” 

This lead of divine providence is now becoming too distinct to 
be mistaken. We see now, why God, in his providence, permit- 
ted the slave-trade, by which three millions of barbarous Africans 
have been quartered here in Christian families. We see why he 
lias led the way to the emancipation of half a million of them 
here. It is, that they may return to Africa—that in its time, he 
may remove the curse, and bless Africa with civilization and 
Christian hope—with a country, too, the most fertile of all lands, 
and still sealed against the oppressors of her children kidnapped 
and sold into bondage. 

The minds of these outcasts are now directed homeward. The 
Colonization Society has provided for them an asylum in their 
father-land. We are urging them on. The free border States, 
from Iowa to Delaware, are making laws to prevent the further 
immigration of free colored persons to their territory. The slave 
States are legislating for their removal, and they themselves are 
waking up, attentively to consider the subject. 

God has hastened, in his own time, this wonderful scheme, 
through the process of African slavery in this country for two 
hundred years. It has now, we may hope, passed the crisis of 
fanaticism, and the application of the “higher law” to supersede 
the divine. The rich resources of Africa are making a commerce 
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which is already building a bridge of ships across the Atlantic; 
Steam-power is already invoked in the enterprise. Soon, Africa 
redeemed, shall come into the brotherhood of nations—not amal- 
mated—but admitted to a common inheritance in the New 
estament of Christ’s blood. 

Thus I have attempted to open to you a one page of the 
world’s history, glowing with prophecy, rich in divine promise, 
startling with sarslontent —and to direct your attention to 
Africa waiting for God’s law. When we open such a door, reveal 
such a scene, recite such a prophecy, such a promise, and bri 
that promise into connection with such a field of labor—when we 
speak to Christian men, constrained by the love of Christ, re- 
deemed by his blood, cognizant of his grace, elevated in privilege, 
rich in this world’s goods—we expect a response which shall ena- 
ble all who behold, which shall compel infidels to take knowledge 
of you that have been with Jesus, and have learnt of him, who, 
though he was rich, yet for our sakes became poor, that we 
through his poverty might be rich. We are made co-workers 
with him: to labor, and suffer, and make sacrifices in the same 
cause of benevolence, to work out our own salvation, and seck the 
salvation of others. Now is the time to enter with all the heart 
on these labors and sacrifices. But God’s time is our opportunity, 
and he soon becomes a fanatic, who essays to walk upon the water 
till the command is given, or to hasten, without due caution, the 
development of God’s decrees. 











